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3 
THE LEAGUE REPORT AND JAPAN. 


ROM the day when the League Committee of Nineteen made 
up its mind as to the uselessness of persisting further in 
its attempts at bringing about a settlement of the Sino- 

Japanese dispute by conciliation events at Geneva moved rapidly. 
On February 14th the Committee agreed upon the text of its draft 
report to the Assembly, having finally decided that no proposals 
which the Japanese Government might put forward could possibly 
be acceptable, and on February 17th the report was published.” 
It was accompanied by a letter from the President of the Assembly 
to the Secretary-General asking that the draft should be circulated 
to the members of the Assembly, and requesting that body to meet 
on February 21st. On that occasion the President made a statement 
reviewing the past history of the League’s efforts to settle the dispute, 
and the members then adjourned until February 24th in order to 
study the report. As its adoption was considered to be certain, 
the neutral delegates in the Committee of Nineteen having all 
agreed upon its terms, it was decided that no good purpose could be 
served by further general discussion in the Assembly, and it was 
therefore arranged that the Chairman should be the only speaker. 
When, therefore, the Assembly’s session was resumed on February 
24th the vote was taken by roll-call and resulted in 42 States voting 
in favour of the adoption of the Report, and one only, Japan, voting 
against it. Siam abstained from voting, but was counted as an 
absentee, thus rendering the vote unanimous except for one of the 
parties to the dispute. By adopting the Report the Assembly gave 
the formal verdict of the League against Japan as a breaker of the 
Covenant and as the aggressor in the Manchurian dispute. 


Before dealing with the terms of the Report itself, the story of 
the proceedings leading to its drafting must be continued from the 
date to which this was brought up in the Bulletin of February 2nd, 
last. At that date, Part 3, containing the “‘ conclusions ’”’ of the 
Committee, had been agreed upon and embodied in the Report, 
but Part 4, to consist of recommendations, had not yet been drafted. 
There was then still some faint hope that Japan might accept the 
proposals put forward as a basis of conciliation, or rather that, 
sooner than see herself condemned, she might at the last moment 
modify her demands for changes in the Report to an extent sufficient 
to allow of these being given consideration. On February Ist the 
Government in Tokyo despatched “final” instructions to its 
delegation. An exchange of correspondence ensued between them, 
ending on February 13th with a last communication from the 
Japanese Government in which it was made quite clear that no 
tecommendation in the Report involving the withdrawal of Japanese 


— 


(1) League Document, 1933. VII., 2. 
_ (2) Vide the article ‘‘ The Committee of Nineteen and the Sino-Japanese dispute,”’ 
in the issue of February 2nd. Vol. IX., No. 16. 
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troops in Manchuria into the railway zone could possibly be enter- 
tained. As regards the question of the refusal of the League to 
recognise Manchukuo the utmost which Tokyo would concede was 
that Japan would “take note of”’ the non-recognition by other 
Powers, while as regards the question of the future régime in 
Manchuria an interesting passage of arms ensued. The Lytton 
Report remarked, in dealing with this point, that “a satisfactory 
régime for the future might be evolved out of the present one 
without any violent change ’' and the Japanese Government seized 
upon this statement and asked that it should be added to the 
recommendations made in the Report for settling this problem as 
to Manchukuo’s status. The Committee accordingly asked the 
Delegation, on February gth, to give a more precise definition of 
its position with regard to the 7th principle in Chapter IX of the 
Lytton Report—+.ec., that the Government in Manchuria should be 
modified in such a way as to secure, consistently with the sovereignty 
and administrative integrity of China, a large measure of autonomy 
designed to meet local conditions, etc. 


The Japanese Government sent a detailed reply to this question, 
but even if this had been of a nature to meet the Committee’s views 
the significance of this would have been quite overshadowed by the 
developments which were just then reported to be taking place 
on the borders of Jehol. On the same day, February gth, the 
Committee had also drawn Mr. Matsuoka’s attention to the reports 
of military preparations and movements and pointed out that 
these, if continued, were calculated to frustrate all its efforts at 
conciliation. Mr. Matsuoka’s reply was that Manchukuo considered, 
and always would consider, Jehol to be part of Manchuria, and that 
Chang Hsueh-liang had recently concentrated troops there with the 
express object of assisting and encouraging the elements in south- 
west Manchuria which were hostile to the new Administration. In 
‘any case Japan was bound by treaty to co-operate with Manchukuo 
in maintaining the security of the new State. In short, it was 
quite evident that the Japanese Government had made up its mind 
to carry the military adventure through to the end by seizing and 
holding the chief strategic points in Jehol, no matter what the 
consequences of this course might be. 


When Tokyo’s reply to the Committee’s question of February 
gth was published (on February 14th) it merely made it clearer, 
if further elucidation were needed, that the recognition of Manchukwo, 
and the maintenance of the new State by all the meens in Japans 
power, was a question which had been settled once for all. It 
was then that the Committee abandoned, at long last, its etiorts 
to find a way out of the deadlock, and it adopted without further 
modification the whole text of its Report, as completed three days 
previously. 





(1) Vide the Lytton Report, Chapter IX., p. 130, line 8. 
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The main heads of its conclusions and recommendations have 
been given ample publicity in the press, and a short outline of them 
will also be found in the Chronology, page 20, but it may be of 
interest here to call attention to certain points of which more is 
likely to be heard in the future. 

Part 2 contains a summary of the development of the dispute 
from the time when China first appealed to the League under 
Article 11 of the Covenant. A point of interest in this is the record 
of the occasions on which the United States Government has inter- 
vened to explain its attitude. As early as September, 1931, on the 
occasion of the adoption of the resolution of September 30th’, the 
League Council had forwarded the minutes of its meeting to 
Washington, together with all the documents relating to the dispute, 
and the U.S. Government “‘ had affirmed its whole-hearted sympathy 
with the attitude of the League.’’ The Report states that, on 
October 16th, “it was determined to continue to co-operate with 
the Government of the U.S.A., which was invited to send a repre- 
sentative to sit at the Council table. The representative of the 
United States was authorised by his Government to consider with 
the Council the relationship between the provisions of the Pact of 
Paris and the present unfortunate situation in Manchuria and, at 
the same time, to follow the deliberations of the Council with regard 
to other aspects of the problem with which it is now confronted.” 
And when, on the next day, a number of Governments represented 
on the Council sent an identical Note to the Governments of China 
and Japan calling their attention to the provisions of the Kellogg 
Treaty, the U.S. Government despatched a similar Note to the two 
disputants. 

In the following March, when the hostilities at Shanghai broke 


§ out, the U.S. Government intimated to the League that the American 
» military authorities had been instructed to co-operate in the measures 


which were to be taken to open negotiations on the spot, in accordance 
with a resolution passed by the Assembly on March 4th, 1932. And 
a few days later, when the resolution of March 11th was adopted 


| Providing for the setting up of the Committee of Nineteen, the 


Government, 


“declared that the action of the Assembly would go far towards 
developing into terms of international law the principles of order and 
justice which underlay the Paris Pact and the League Covenant. 
[he United States Government was especially gratified that the 
nations of the world were united on a policy not to recognise the 
validity of results attained in violation of the treaties in question, 
and this was a distinct contribution to international law and offered 
a constructive basis for peace.” 


_ More recently United States initiative has been confined to 
Teiterations of the principle that no recognition should be accorded 


—— 


_,, (1) For an account of the proceedings leading to this, see the Bulletin of November 
5th, 1931. Vol. VIII., No. to. 
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to territorial changes brought about by the use of force, and to 
statements made on more than one occasion by Mr. Stimson calling 
attention to the fact that the principle of consultation was inherent 
in the terms of the Kellogg Treaty. The most important of these 
was a speech before the Council on Foreign Relations on August 8th, 
1932,” and in this Mr. Stimson referred to the Note sent to China and 
Japan on the previous January 7th, in which the attitude of the 
United States was very clearly set forth. 

To revert to other characteristics of the Report, the terms of the 
important resolutions of September 30th and December roth, 1931 
and of March r1th, 1932 are quoted, and the consideration of the 
Lytton Report, first by the Council and then by the Assembly is 
described. The Assembly’s resolution of December gth, 1932 is 
quoted, this being the one by which the Committee of Nineteen was 
requested to draw up the present Report, in which the issue between 
the League and Japan has at last been faced. 

That part of it which deals with the failure of the procedure for 
negotiating a settlement has been described in a previous issue of 
the Bulletin (of February 2nd, 1933) as has also Part 3, containing 
the Committee’s “‘ Conclusions.”” In addition to the points already 
mentioned’, however, the following are of interest :— 


The Committee found that prior to the September incident, 
Japan had taken advantage of. rights open to question and the 
Chinese authorities had put obstacles in the way of the exercise 
of rights which could not be contested. ~ 

The present period of transition and national reconstruction 
in China involved civil disturbances and called for the employment 
of a policy of international co-operation. The full application of 
this policy, initiated at Washington, had been delayed chiefly by 
the violence of the anti-foreign propaganda carried on in China from 
time to time. 

While at the origin of the state of tension that existed before 
September 18th, 1931 certain responsibilities would appear to lie 
on one side and the other, no question of Chinese responsibility 
could arise for the development of events since September 18th. 


Part 4 contains the Recommendations. These are based on the 
ten principles laid down in the Lytton Report,‘ as these conform t 
the conditions set out in the resolutions of December roth, 193! 
and March 11th, 1932, and are in accordance with respect for the 
terms of the relevant Treaties—the League Covenant, the Nine 
Power Treaty of 1922 and the Kellogg Treaty. These “ principles, 








(1) In a speech on October 26th, 1932, for example, Mr. Stimson said th! 
‘‘ whenever a breach of the Treaty is threatened by approaching hostilities, " 
implies a duty of consultation among the other parties.”’ 

(2) For the main points of this speech see the Bulletin of August 18th, 1932, P- * 

(3) Vide the Bulletin of February 2nd, 1933. Vol. IX., No. 16, p. 10. 

(4) Vide the Report of the Commission of Enquiry, p. 130. 
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conditions and considerations ’’ having been defined, the Report 
proceeds to make the following recommendations under paragraph 4 
of Article 15 of the Covenant. 

The Japanese troops outside the zone of the South Manchuria 
Railway should be evacuated, since their presence and their operations 
outside this zone are incompatible with the legal principles which 
should govern the settlement of the dispute. ‘‘ The first object of 
the negotiations recommended hereinafter should be to organize 
this evacuation and to determine the methods, stages, and time- 
limits thereof.”’ 

Having regard to local conditions, the rights and interests of 
Japan, and those of third States, there should be established, within 
a reasonable period, an organisation under the sovereignty of, and 
compatible with the administrative integrity of, China. ‘‘ This 
organisation should provide a wide measure of autonomy, should 
be in harmony with local conditions, and should take account of the 
multilateral treaties in force, the particular rights and interests of 
Japan, the rights and interests of third States and, in general, the 
principles and conditions reproduced above ; (the 10 principles set 
out in the Lytton Report). The determination of the respective 
powers of and relations between the Chinese Central Government 
and the local authorities should be made the subject of a Declaration 
by the Chinese Government having the force of an international 
undertaking.”’ 

All the other questions mentioned in the Lytton Report as affecting 
the good understanding between China and Japan should be settled 
‘‘on the basis of the said principles and conditions ’”’ (7.e., the 10 prin- 
ciples in the Lytton Report). 


As the provision of a suitable organ for giving effect to the above 
recommendations is essential, it is recommended that negotiations 
should be opened between the parties in accordance with the 
following method :— 


Each of the parties should first inform the Secretary whether 
it accepted the recommendations, and the negotiations should take 
place with the assistance of a Committee set up by the Assembly, 
which would invite the U.S. and the U.S.S.R. Governments each to 
appoint a member, if they desired. This Committee should report 
on the state of the negotiations whenever it thought fit, the reports 
to be communicated by the Secretary-General to the members of 
the League and to non-member States represented on the Committee. 


In conclusion, it is pointed out that the recommendations made 
do not provide for a mere return to the status quo existing before 
September, 1931, while they likewise exclude the maintenance and 
recognition of the existing régime in Manchuria. “‘ It follows that,” 
says the Report, ‘‘ in adopting the present report, the members of 
the League intend to abstain, particularly as regards the existing 
régime in Manchuria, from any act which might prejudice or delay 
the carrying out of the recommendations of the said report. They 
will continue not to recognise this régime either de jure or de facto. 
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They intend to abstain from taking any isolated action with regard 
to the situation in Manchuria and to continue to concert their action 
among themselves, as well as with the interested States not members 


of the League.” 

The above will suffice to show the principles to which the 
Assembly of the League has subscribed in its adoption of the Report 
on February 24th last. The refusal of Japan to accept it made it 
useless to pursue further the question of appointing a committee of 
negotiation, and the Assembly accordingly decided to set up an 
advisory committee whose function would be merely to follow 
events, and, if possible, aid the members of the League in concerting 
any action they may be able to take among themselves and with the 
non-member States. This Committee consists of the members of 
the Committee of Nineteen with the addition of a representative of 
Canada and of the Netherlands; while the U.S. and the U.S.S.R. 
Governments are being asked to co-operate. It held its first meeting 
on February 25th. 

In this connection a statement made by the U.S. Secretary of 
State on February 26th is of interest. This was contained in his 
reply to the League’s letter of February 24th, asking the Government 
to associate itself with the views expressed in the Report, and, if 
necessary, to concert its action and attitude with the members of 
the League. Mr. Stimson said that in the situation which had 
developed “ the purpose of the United States has coincided in general 
with that of the League,” and in pursuance of the objective of the 
settlement of such disputes by pacific means, the Government had 
“endeavoured to give support to the League, reserving to itself 
independence in judgment with regard to method and scope.’ 
The reply goes on to say that :— 

‘‘ The findings of fact arrived at by the League and the under- 
standing of the facts derived by the American Government from 
reports made to it by its own representatives are in substantial accord 
In the light of its findings of fact the Assembly has formulated a 
measured statement of conclusions. With these conclusions tie 
American Government is in general accord. In their affirmations, 
respectively of the principle of non-recognition and their attitute in 
regard thereto, the League and the United States are on commot 
ground. The League has recommended principles of settlement 
In so far as appropriate under the Treaties to which it is party, the 
American Government expresses its general endorsement of thi 
principles thus recommended.”’ 

This statement was followed the next day by an announcement 
in Washington that the Government would co-operate in the work 
of the Advisory Committee, but that it would act under its ow! 
treaty commitments and would judge each development on i 
merits, and at the time of writing it is not possible to say what the 
“reaction ” of Mr. Roosevelt’s Administration will be to the Britis! 
decision to place an embargo on the export of arms. HL 
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THE PRINCIPAL STAGES IN THE HANDLING OF THE SINO-JAPANESE 
DISPUTE BY THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 


1. Appeal to the Council by China under Article 11. September 
2aist, 1931. 

2. Council Resolution of September 3oth, 1931, voting: (i) 
Japanese declaration of no territorial designs in China ; (ii) promise to 
withdraw troops as safety of nationals allowed; (iii) Chinese guarantee 
of safety of Japanese subjects. 

3. Council Resolution of December roth, 1931 (i) reaffirming Resolu- 
tion of September 30th, 1931; (ii) pledging both parties to avoid 
aggravation of dispute ; (iii) appointing Commission of Enquiry. 

4. Reference of Dispute by the Council to the Assembly, on request 
of China, under Article 15, paragraph 9. February 12th, 1932. 


5. Assembly Resolution of March rith, 1932, voting: (i) that 
incumbent on League Members not to recognise situations brought about 
in violation of Covenant and Pact of Paris; (ii) establishment of 
Committee of Nineteen. 

6. Consideration of Lytton Report by the Council. November 2tst, 
1932. 

7. Transmission by the Council to the Assembly of Lytton Report, 
observations of disputing parties and Minutes of Council Meetings. 
December 6th, 1932. 

8. Assembly Resolution referring documents to Committee of 
Nineteen and requesting proposals. December goth, 1932. 

g. Approval of Draft Resolution by Committee of Nineteen and 
submission to the parties to the dispute. December 15th, 1932. 

10. Consideration by Committee of Nineteen of observations of 
disputing parties on Draft Resolution; decision on impossibility of 
reaching settlement by conciliation under Article 15, paragraph 3, and 
to proceed with drafting of report in accordance with Article 15, 
paragraph 4. January 21st, 1933. 

11. Adoption by Committee of Nineteen of Report to Assembly. 
February 15th, 1933. 

12. Adoption by Assembly of Report of Committee of Nineteen. 
Appointment of Advisory (Watching) Committee under Article 3, para- 


graph 3. 
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CHRONOLOGY. 


Austria. 

February 17th.—Publication of reported text of French Note yr 
transport of arms from Italy. (See Jtaly.) 

February 18th.—The press described the tone of the Note re the arms 
transported from Italy as humiliating and wounding to Austrian self. 
respect. 

February 20th.—Loan Bill passed by the House of Commons. (See 
Great Britain.) 

February 21st.—The British and French Ministers called on the 
Chancellor to ask for further information about the arms affair. It was 
understood that they were informed that the Government, while it could 
not accept the letter of the British and French demands, was prepared 
to return the arms to Italy when repaired. 

The Chief Committee of the National Assembly accepted, unanimously, 
the Chancellor’s proposal to return the arms to Italy when and as their 
repair was effected; it also declared that ‘‘ Austria will adhere, as 
hitherto, to the principle of strict and conscientious neutrality in the 
matter of all conventions, armaments, and conflicts of neighbouring 
States.” 

Statement by British Foreign Secretary. (See Great Britain.) 

February 22nd.—The Director-General of the Federal Railways was 
suspended from office on the ground that he had been making arrange- 
meuts for the despatch of the arms at Hirtenberg in a direction not in 
accordance with that given by the Chancellor in his statement to the 
British and French Ministers. 


Belgium. 

February 15th.—The Cabinet resigned, following on the passing of a 
Socialist resolution, by 82 votes to 72, contesting the view of the Minister 
of the Interior regarding the validity of a municipal election. (Thirteen 
Liberals, normally supporters of the Government, voted with the 
Socialists.) 

The King wrote to the Premier refusing to accept his resignation, on 
the ground of the important work to be done, and said ‘‘ the country 
would not understand the compromising of the financial and economic 
restoration of the nation by a question of the validation of a village 
election.” 

February 16th.—The Cabinet withdrew its resignation, in response 
to the King’s appeal. 

February 21st.—The Chamber accorded the Cabinet a vote of con- 
fidence by 94 votes to 76. 

A Commercial Treaty with the Netherlands and Luxembourg was 
signed in Geneva, providing mutual, unconditional and unlimited exten- 
sion of the most-favoured-nation treatment. 


Brazil. 


February 22nd.—The flotilla on the Amazon was ordered to proceed 
to the limit of Brazilian waters with a view to enforcing the observance 
of neutrality by the Peruvian and Colombian forces. (The fight for 
Tarapaca was stated by both Peru and Colombia to have occurred i 
Brazilian waters.) 
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China. 
INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

February 15th.—It was learnt in Hong Kong that the Southern military 
leaders had been formally invited by Chiang Kai-shek to co-operate in 
the campaign against the Communists in Kiangsi and Fukien. 

February 22nd.—The Government approved the flotation of a 
‘‘National Salvation Loan ”’ of $20 million for the prosecution of the 
campaign in Jehol. 


EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 


February 17th.—In a statement made at Jehol, Mr. T. V. Soong, the 
Acting Premier said ‘‘ on behalf of the Central Government I pledge to 
you that we will never give up the North-East. We will never give up 
Jehol. The enemy may capture Nanking, but there will be no one to 
sign terms of surrender.” 

In a manifesto to the forces in Jehol, Mr. Soong stated that the 
Japanese were heedless of the unanimous opinion of the world, and on 
that account, though the League had vindicated the Chinese cause, 
China must act in self-defence. He appealed to the troops to resist if 
attacked. 

February 20th.—-Fighting between Japanese and Chinese troops was 
reported to have begun at Chaoyang, near the Jehol frontier. 

The Manchukuo Foreign Office issued a statement urging that Japan 
and Manchukuo “ should co-operate and act as one in destroying the 
imperialism of the white races, which are trying to take advantage of 
the Manchurian question to further their interest in the Far East.” A 
message was sent to the propaganda agent at Geneva stating that the 
League had now ‘‘ completely thrown off its peace mask and was disclosing 
an underlying ambition to let the brother races in Asia devour one 
another, and by disturbing tranquillity, to suppress the rise of the coloured 
races and thereby maintain white imperialism in the Fai East.” 

February 22nd.—The Japanese claimed the capture of Peipiao. The 
Chinese Commander of the Fourth Volunteer Division in Jehol offered 
the allegiance of his forces (about 15,000) to the Manchukuo Government. 

February 23rd.—The Japanese Consul-General in Nanking verbally 
notified the Foreign Minister that if the Chinese regular and volunteer 
forces in Jehol were not withdrawn, the Manchukuo army, in collaboration 
with Japanese troops, would take measures to enforce their retirement. 
China would be held responsible for any situation resulting from a spread 
of fighting to North China itself. 

The Chinese Government replied repudiating the Japanese demand 
and reiterating that Jehol was an integral part of China. It also stated 
that Governor Tang Yu-lin was a high military authority of the Govern- 
ment, and that the Japanese allegation as to ‘‘ bandit-soldiers of Jehol ” 
must be regarded as a deliberate affront. 

February 24th.—It was reported that General Chang Hai-peng, the 
Manchukuo C.-in-C., had begun his advance two days earlier, and had 
occupied Kailu that day. Japanese forces were advancing from Tungliao. 

The two important passes of Chihfeng and Lingyuan were understood 
to be held by Chinese regulars. 

February 25th.—Chaoyang was occupied by the Japanese, after an 
artillery and air bombardment. 
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February 27th—The Chinese cavalry commander at Chihfeng was 
reported by the Japanese to have transferred his allegiance to Manchukuo, 

The Chinese reported that the Japanese forces advancing from 
Suichung to seize the minor pass of Paishihtsumen (with the object of 
turning the Chinese right flank) had failed owing to Chinese resistance, 
and that the Japanese had accordingly begun an advance in the north 
to turn the Chinese left flank and seize Chienping. (This would bring 
them within striking distance of Lingyuan and Chihfeng.) 

About 5,000 Manchukuo troops were stated to have gone over ty 
the Chinese near Chaoyang. 

February 28th.—The Japanese claimed the capture of Hsiawa, about 
midway between Kailu and Chihfeng. 


Colombia. 

February 15th.—The Government instructed the Minister in Lima to 
ask for his passports, and handed their passports to the members of 
the Peruvian Legation. 

It was officially announced that Tarapaca had been captured. 

February 16th—The Government issued a statement through the 
Legations in all the American capitals giving the communication sent 
by the commander of the expedition to the commander of the Peruvian 
forces at Tarapaca, in which he demanded the peaceful surrender of the 
town. The reply had taken the form of an attack by Peruvian aeroplanes 
while the Colombian ships were still in Brazilian waters, and the Colombian 
forces had accordingly continued their advance to that part of the river 
which was indisputably Colombian on both banks and had then replied 
with their artillery. 

February 18th—The Government appealed to the League under 
Article 15 of the Covenant, that the Council should examine the situation 
with a view to restoring the status quo ante September 3rd, 1932, and 
deciding the extent and nature of the reparations to which Colombia was 
entitled. 

Sacking of Legation in Lima. (See Peru.) 

February 21st.—The dispute before the League Council. (See League 


of Nations.) 


Czechoslovakia. 

February 16th.—Signature of the Statute of the Little Entente. (Sw: 
Switzerland.) 

February 25th.—The text of the Statute was published in Prague 
Belgrade and Bucarest. A preamble stated that the motives for its 
adoption were; the desire of the parties to consolidate the economic 
relations with all countries without distinction and particularly with the 
States in Central Europe ; to maintain peace in any circumstances, t 
secure the development of the definite consolidation of conditions in 
Central Europe ; to place the friendly relations between the three States 
on an organic and stable basis ; and the conviction that it was necessary 
to give effect to that stability by a complete unification of the general 
policy of the partners . . . thus making the Little Entente a higher 
international unit which might be joined by other States under conditions 
to be embodied in an agreement in each particular case. 

The four German National-Socialist Deputies in the Chamber were 


formally expelled by 120 votes to 44. 
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France. 

February 16th—A large number of shops throughout the country 
were closed in protest against the proposals for increased taxation. 

Ratification of Non-Aggression Pact with the Soviet. (See U.S.S.R.) 

February toth.—-The press of the Right described M. Pierre Cot’s speech 
at Geneva as “‘ scandalous,” and ‘‘ a betrayal.’’ The moderate Radical 
papers, however, considered that it had given the Conference a fresh 
lease of life. 

In a speech in Paris, M. Cot said it was necessary not only to reduce 
‘‘ official ’’ armed forces, but also and, perhaps, above all to tackle the 
question of ‘‘ para-military’’ organisations, which developed the 
Chauvinist spirit more than did a regular army. 

February 20th.—Large sections of State and municipal employees 
carried out a strike, by cessation of work, as a protest against the pro- 
posals for wage ‘‘ cuts ’’ and economies. 

February 22nd.—The Senate adopted the Government’s financial 
proposals as a whole by 230 votes to 70, but refused to accept the cuts 
of 508 million francs in military expenditure. By 170 votes to 132 it 
called for a nominal reduction of that sum as a mark of desire for further 
discussion of the subject in the Chamber. 

February 26th.—After a prolonged session, the Chamber passed the 
March vote on account by 340 votes to 251. On the clause relating to 
the cut of 508 millions in military expenditure the Prime Minister de- 
manded a vote of confidence, and this was accorded him by 387 votes 
to 207. 

February 27th.—The Senate adopted the clause in the Finance Bill 
providing for a cut of 508 millions in military expenditure after the 
Prime Minister had made its acceptance a question of confidence. An 
amendment to the clause was defeated by 180 votes to 118, and the 
measure was then adopted and passed to the Chamber. 

February 28th.—After certain minor modifications had been made 
the Senate again passed the financial measure by 190 votes to 80 and 
sent it back to the Chamber. 


Germany. 

February 15th—The Police Commissioner for the Rhenish and 
Westphalian Provinces of Prussia (which included all the great industrial 
settlements of the Rhine and the Ruhr) was invested with special powers 
and given command of the entire State, municipal and country police. 
The civic authorities were subordinated to him, he himself being respon- 
sible only to Captain GGring. 

The chief of the Government Press Department, in a statement to 
British press representatives, said he wanted them all ‘‘ to grasp the 
brutal fact that the accession of Hitler to power did not mark a mere 
change of Government, but a change of régime in Germany.” Their 
first task was the extermination of Communism. There could be only 
two Germanys—a national Germany, or a Communist Germany. 

He also said that Parliamentary Government was “‘ finished.” If 
the Nazis failed in the election, they would just have to be content with 
a minority. 

Vorwarts and Acht Uhr Abendblatt were suppressed for 8 days, and a 
number of provincial papers were also suspended. 
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February 16th.—The Cabinet was reported to have decided upon 
increased irmport duties on a number of food articles. The number of 
Provincial Governors and Vice-Governors and Police Presidents sum- 
marily retired reached 22 and the majority of the new officials were 
“* war heroes,” e.g., Admiral von Levetzow was appointed Police President 
of Berlin. 

The Supreme Court gave its verdict that the suspension of Vorwaéirts 
for publishing the Socialist election manifesto was illegal. 

February 17th.—New measures of market support for home-grown 
cereals were announced, with provision for the complete exclusion of 
foreign cereals, except quantities taken in exchange for exports. 

An emergency decree was issued extending further the existing pro- 
tection against distraint and foreclosure for agriculturists. 

The Credit Agreement, 1933, the third ‘‘ standstill ’’ agreement for 
short-term foreign debts was initialled in Berlin. It extended the 
existing arrangements until February 28th, 1934, affecting credit facilities 
to a total of 4,000 million marks covered by existing agreements, and 
31 millions of instalments falling due in 1933. It also reduced interest 
rates by } per cent. 

February 18th.—Germania and other Centre papers in Prussia were 
suspended for 3 days for publishing a manifesto of 13 leading Catholic 
associations, criticising the policy of the Government and predicting 
civil war as the end of the struggle. 

February 19th.—In an election address at Cologne the Chancellor 
made it clear that, failing a majority at the elections he would rule with 
a minority, and added, ‘‘I did not make the Constitution.’’ (He had 
made a similar statement at Stuttgart on February 15th). He also made 
an attack on the Centre Party. 

The ban on Germania was removed, after a conference between 
Captain G6éring and Centre leaders. but many Socialist and Communist 
papers were suspended, without any reasons being given. 

February 20th.—In a circular to the Prussian Police, Captain Géring 
pointed out that they must in all circumstances avoid the very suggestion 
that they were hostile towards the national organisations (the S.A., the 
Nazi militia, and the Stahlhelm) “‘ which comprise the most constructive 
forces of the nation.” The activities of subversive organisations were, 
on the other hand, to be combated with the most drastic methods. 
Communist terrorist acts were to be proceeded against with all severity 
and, when necessary, weapons ruthlessly used. 

Socialist meetings were prohibited in many places in Prussia. 

February 21st.—The Bavarian and Baden Governments both refused 
a request of the Reich Minister of the Interior to suppress for 3 days the 
papers Miinchener Neueste Nachrichten and Badischer Beobachter, and 
the matter was referred to the Supreme Court. A Centre Party meeting 
at Crefeld was broken up by “‘ political opponents,” and Herr Stegerwald, 
the former Minister, was seriously injured. 

February 22nd.—The Chancellor, as leader of the Nazi Party, issued a 
statement regarding interference with Centre Party meetings, in which 
he said, that ‘‘ provocative elements ’’ were seeking under the cloak of 
the Nazi party to embarrass the movement by disturbing or breaking up 
Centre meetings in particular. Nazis must work against these schemes 
with the utmost discipline ; ‘‘ the enemy that must be brought low on 
March 5th is Marxism.” 
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Herr von Papen ordered an enquiry into the Crefeld affair. 

The Minister of the Interior ordered the prohibition in Saxony of all 
open air gatherings and processions of the Communists. 

February 23rd.—The president of the German Trades Union Federation 
protested to the President of the Reich against Captain Géring’s order to 
the Prussian police to support ‘‘ the patriotic associations ”’ and use their 
weapons ruthlessly against the members of “‘ subversive organisations.”’ 
The Chairman of the Centre Party in the Rhenish provinces telegraphed 
to the President appealing for protection and for the maintenance of the 
rights guaranteed by the Constitution. 

In a speech at Munich the chairman of the Bavarian People’s Party 
declared that if the Government carried out its threat to send a Reich 
Commissioner to Bavaria he would be arrested at the frontier. 

A grave political outrage occurred at a small town near Berlin, for 
which Nazis were believed to be responsible. 

In a speech at Hamburg the Minister of the Interior said they were 
determined to assert their authority south of the Main, and warned 
Bavaria against even contemplating allowing the ruling party (the 
B.P.P.) to perpetuate its rule by the misuse of the monarchical idea. 

The Minister of Labour, speaking at Kénigsberg, said the present 
development was ‘‘ an outburst of the nation, which has thrown off its 
fetters,’’ and to those in East Prussia, ‘‘ still surrounded and shackled,” 
he would say that the will to be free was strong enough to make East 
Prussia free too. 

February 24th.—Captain Géring issued an order authorising the 
employment of Nazi S.A. and Stahlhelmers as auxiliary police. 

The Communist headquarters in Berlin were closed by the police. 
Several Socialist and Communist papers were suppressed. 

February 25th.—Speaking at Dortmund, Captain Goring said he 
accepted full responsibility for the order regarding the S.A. and Stahlhelm. 
As a soldier he had learnt that a mistake in the choice of means was not 
so bad as failure to act. 

Herr von Papen informed the chairman of the B.P.P. that the 
assurance still held good (given by the President of the Reich to the 
Bavarian Premier) that there was no question of putting Bavaria under a 
Reich Commissioner. 

February 27th.—The Reichstag building was set on fire and partially 
destroyed. A man, reported to be a Dutch Communist, was arrested in 
the building. 

The Cabinet adopted the draft of a decree providing for severer 
penalties than hitherto for high treason and offences such as incitement 
to strikes or acts of violence against the Government. New penalties 
were also to be imposed for false press reports. 

February 28th.—The Cabinet met to discuss the burning of the Reichstag 
and considered a report from Captain Géring. From the statements in 
this it was decided that ‘‘ it had been proved beyond doubt that prominent 
_ of the Communist Party were directly connected with the incen- 

larism.”’ 

Accordingly a decree was drafted, and signed by the President, 
‘‘ for the protection of the nation from a Communist danger.’ This 
introduced a new “‘ state of emergency ” covering the whole of the Reich 
and resting on the police, who were to be augmented by auxiliary police 
drawn from the S.A. and the Stahlhelm. 
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All the Articles of the Constitution relating to liberty of the person, 
freedom of expression, of the press and of assembly were suspended : 
also those relating to inviolability of postal, telegraphic and telephonic 
communication, the privacy of domicile, and the protection of property. 

It was also decreed that if any Federal State did not take the necessary 
measures for the preservation of order and security the Reich could 
displace its Executive and take over the direction of its affairs. 

The death penalty might be imposed for a number of political offences, 
such as inciting to attempts on the lives of members of the Government 
or grave disturbances of the peace, high treason, incendiarism, poisoning 
and other similar offences. 

All the Communist Reichstag and Diet Deputies and Communist 
officials in Prussia were arrested, and all their papers were suppressed 
for 4 weeks. All Socialist papers were suppressed for 2 weeks. 

An official statement announced that the raid on the Communist 
headquarters in Berlin had disclosed plans for a Bolshevist revolution 
for which the burning of the Reichstag was to give the signal. Acts 
of terrorism were to have begun all over the country and a general civil 
war started. 

In a statement made to the foreign press it was explained that the 
only alternative to the Nazi régime was brutal Communism. The 
Government did not intend to let the Communist and Socialist press 
raise its head again. In six months it would be easier to see things in 


their proper perspective. 


Great Britain. 
February 15th.—The Foreign Secretary stated in Parliament that on 


the initiative of the Government an exchange of views on the subject 
of the prohibition of the export of arms had taken place between the 
Governments of the U.K., the U.S.A., France and Italy with a view to 
an agreement for the prohibition of export to Bolivia and Paraguay, 
in anticipation of any prohibition of a more general character which 
might be made through the agency of the League. 

Speaking at an F.B.I. dinner in London, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer defended the Ottawa agreements and said they must not attempt 
to measure their value by merely material standards. Those who 
attended the Conference felt they were at a turning point in Imperial 
history, and they came away feeling they had acquired a new sense of 
solidarity, a new conviction of added strength to influence the happiness 
and prosperity of their respective peoples. 

As regards the apprehension in some countries that their object was 
to shut out the rest of the world from trade with the Empire, he said that 
was a thing they could not do if they would, and they would not do if 
they could. The negotiations begun with no less than 20 other countries 
showed clearly that Ottawa had left a wide field for the making of ad- 
vantageous commercial treaties with other countries. 

In a speech at Southampton the Foreign Secretary drew attention 
to the leading part played by the Government at the Disarmament 
Conference, and said the fundamental difficulties were not technical, 
but political. British policy aimed not only at giving a lead for the 
international adoption of practical methods of disarmament, but sought 
to establish the sense of confidence and mutual understanding between 
nations upon which an effective measure of disarmament must rest. 
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There was a real relation between their work at Lausanne and that 
at Geneva. The Lausanne settlement had at once brought about a 
marked improvement in the prospects of more peaceful co-operation, 
and it was most important that they should not now disturb that prospect. 
They simply could not afford to do anything which might render ratifica- 
tion of Lausanne impossible. 

Referring to the Far East, Sir John Simon claimed that British policy 
at Geneva had been perfectly consistent throughout. The Government 
sought to act as a good member of the League and as the firm friend of 
both sides. The first duty of the League in such a case was to bring 
about a reconciliation ; it was not a super-State exercising an over- 
riding physical compulsion over its members, but an international 
organisation which sought to substitute co-operation for force and 
conciliation for conflict. If this failed, the League’s duty was to make 
a report and recommendations, in order that the influence of world 
opinion might make its full contribution to a solution. 

February 20th.—The Austrian Loan Guarantee Bill was read a third 
time, by 227 votes to 51, in the House of Commons. 

February 21st.—In reply to a question in Parliament, Sir John Simon 
said the Italian Ambassador had personally informed him that his 
Government were prepared to agree that the arms recently sent to 
Austria for repair should be sent back to Italy as soon as their recon- 
ditioning was completed ; and some of them had already been sent back. 
The return of the remainder would be evidenced in due course by the 
Customs certificates of the Austrian authorities. 

In reply to further questions ve placing an embargo on exports of 
' arms, Sir John Simon referred to President Hoover’s statement that, 

‘‘ for one nation alone to engage in such prohibitions, while other nations 
continue to supply arms is a futility,’’ and said that exchanges had 
' already passed between Governments on the subject in connection with 

events in South America. The Presidential message urged Congress 
to pass legislation empowering the Executive to place the U.S.A. in line 
_ with other nations which were willing to take action of the kind suggested, 
but no such legislation had yet been passed. The question would have 
to be considered internationally at Geneva and the Government were 
willing to discover from the United States what co-operation was possible. 

In a speech at a Pilgrims dinner, Mr. Mellon maintained that their 
economic system in America was not in any danger of breaking down ; 
on the contrary, it had shown extraordinary strength. Their real problem 
| was one of adjustment to the shifts in economic power which the War 
| brought about. Before 1914 America was a debtor nation ; the situation 
was then reversed very completely and suddenly, and this had set up a 
| maladjustment on both sides of the Atlantic, which would require much 

time and patience to put right. 

Referring to the change of Administration, he said that whatever 
party were in power, the corner-stone of American foreign policy would 
continue to be friendship and close co-operation with the British people. 

February 22nd.—-Mr. Pybus, the Minister of Transport, resigned, and 
was succeeded by Mr. Oliver Stanley. 

_ February 27th.—The Foreign Secretary made a statement in the 
Commons regarding the immediate policy of the Government towards the 
Far Eastern conflict. He first reviewed the events at Geneva and 
maintained that the method of conciliation was the only right one to. 
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pursue until it was proved to be unavailing. When every means had 
been exhausted the next move was for the Lytton Report to be adopted, 
which meant that they had to wait for the Report. That document 
expressed a balanced judgment, unanimous and international. As to 
what it recommended, it did not recommend the immediate application 
of violent sanctions. 

Referring to the question of an embargo, Sir John Simon said to be 
effective it must be international, and the Government had approached 
other nations. No final answer had been received but, meanwhile. 
Great Britain could act alone. It was impracticable to differentiate 
between the combatants, especially for a nation acting singly. Arms 
sent to China could be intercepted by the Japanese, and he added, 
“‘ However we handle this matter I don’t intend my own country to 
get into trouble.” 

The Government had accordingly decided that, as from that date, 
no export licences should be granted except against existing contracts, 
and that decision had been made pending the results of the enquiries 
as to the possibility of securing an international agreement. 


India. 

February 28th.—The Finance Member, introducing the Budget in the 
Legislative Assembly, said the position was sound and budgetary equi- 
librium had been restored, but the future was dark. The current year 
showed a surplus of 217 lakhs (£1,627,500). 

Revenue for 1933-34 was estimated at 124} crores, and expenditure 
at 124-10 crores (representing a surplus of, say £315,000). 


Italy. 
February 15th.—The Popolo d’Italia published an attack on France 
in which the statement (made by a French deputy) that there was a 
secret alliance between Italy, Germany and Hungary was denounced as 
a camouflage to mask France’s determination not to disarm. ‘‘ No one 
threatens France,”’ it stated, ‘‘ but it is France, who with her formidable 
increase in armaments, her spirit of intrigue, her ambition, her ferocious— 
even sacred—heroism . . . her alliances and her press financed by the 
manufacturers of cannons, who threatens Europe and the world.” 
February 17th.—The Giornale d’Italia published what it stated to be 
the exact text of the Note sent by the French to the Austrian Government 
concerning the Hirtenberg arms affair; which it describes as “ very 
violent.”” The French Government was reported to maintain that the 
transport of the arms had violated Article 134 of the St. Germain Treaty 
and Article 1 of the Austrian law of 1928, and asked the Government t 
obtain an assurance that the arms would be returned to their sender, 
failing that, to destroy them, and furnish proofs of their return or destruc- 
tion in the form of a sworn testimony of the competent authorities. It 
was also asked to find out whether any of them had been sent across the 
frontier into Hungary, and report the result of its enquiry to the Frenc! 
and British representatives. A period of 2 weeks from the date of the 
Note was fixed for the execution of these measures. 
February 21st.—Statements by British Foreign Secretary and Austral 
Chancellor ve arms affair. (See Great Britain and Austria). 
February 24th.—In reply to an interpellation in Parliament, the Foreig2 
Under-Secretary said the Government regarded the Franco-Britis! 
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Note regarding the Austrian arms affair as ‘‘ much ado about nothing,” 
but at the same time the episode ‘‘ might give grounds for some serious 
considerations.”” The Note pre-supposed a Europe divided into two 
categories of States—those to which all was permitted and those to which 
nothing was permitted, and thus had given rise to ‘‘ such a deformation 
of political vision,’”’ that it was thought permissible to address a State 
of the second category in terms “‘ absolutely intolerable to a free and 


sovereign State.” 


Japan. 

February 15th.—The stock markets in Tokyo and Osaka were closed 
owing to the slump which followed the adoption of the report on 
Manchuria by the League Committee of Nineteen. 

February 17th.—The Cabinet Council was understood to have decided 
to reject the recommendations of the Committee of Nineteen. 

In a statement to the press the Minister of War said that as the 
recommendations were so completely at variance with Japan’s funda- 
mental policies, she would be compelled to withdraw from the League. 

February 20th.—It was understood that the Cabinet had instructed 
the delegation at Geneva that the Government would secede from the 
League if the Assembly passed the Report and recommendations of the 
Committee of Nineteen. 

February 21st.—-At a meeting of Tokyo of about 30,000 ex-soldiers 
and at a political mass meeting, resolutions were passed denouncing the 
League of Nations and pledging support to the Government. 

Issue of reply to League Committee’s Report. (See League of Nations.) 

February 22nd.—The Government despatched proposals to Peking 
and Nanking urging the withdrawal of the Chinese regular troops from 
Jehol and the creation of a neutral zone on each side of the Great Wall. 

February 23rd.—A semi-official statement of the Admiralty announced 
that if any attempt were made to apply an economic boycott against 
Japan, the Navy would be fully prepared to counter it by force ; also 
that the Navy regarded the retention of the Mandate of the islands in 
the Pacific as essential for Japan’s scheme of national defence. 

Notification to Chinese Foreign Minister re Jehol. (See China— 
External Affairs.) 

February 24th.—Japanese delegation’s withdrawal from League 
Assembly. (See League of Nations.) 

February 25th—The Government issued a statement on the 
Manchurian dispute, which was published by the Embassies in London, 
Paris and other principal capitals. (This was issued in accordance with 
para. 5 of Article 15 of the Covenant). Under the heading of ‘‘ Imprac- 
ticabilities of the Recommendations ”’ the case for the establishment of 
Manchukuo was set out, and it was pointed out that since 1916 Manchuria 
had never been subject to China. It was argued that the League, in 
inviting its members to abstain from recognising the new Government, 
Was exceeding its powers conferred upon it by Article 15 of the Covenant, 
and, on the other hand, neither the action of the Japanese army, nor the 
conclusion of the Manchukuo Protocol was in violation of the Covenant, 
the Kellogg Treaty, or any other international treaty. 

In view of the abnormal state of China and the anti-foreign character 
of the Government the general formule applicable to an ordinary inter- 
national question were not applicable to the present dispute. ‘‘ Neither 
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any procedure which may be adopted for such an exceptional case, nor 
any solution thereby attained, can ever establish a precedent for ordinary 
cases of international dispute. Were it possible to apply ordinary 
formule, the plans adumbrated by the Assembly would themselves be 
ruled out of consideration as interferences with what the Assemby 
regards as Chinese sovereign rights.” 

The Assembly had only indulged in academic and inadequate prip- 
ciples. Japan took her stand on established principles ; the Assembly 
on preconceived hypotheses. It was impossible to look for improvement 
in the Chinese situation in the near future, and China was likely to remain 
a chronic anxiety to the rest of the world. A communized China would 
constitute a problem for Europe and America beside which other ques. 
tions would pale into insignificance. 

It was to be hoped the League would soon change its attitude. The 
Covenant provided in Article 21 for the recognition of regional under. 
standings, and the Protocol of September 15th, 1932 fell incontestably 
within the category of understandings such as these, as the special 
interests of Japan in Manchuria had again and again been recognised. 


League of Nations. 

February 16th.—The chairman of the Committee of the Council which 
was watching the dispute between Colombia and Peru sent a telegram 
to the latter referring to reports from Colombia that fighting was taking 
place and stating that the Committee was “‘ convinced that the Peruvian 
Government will be anxious to supply it immediately with all the 
necessary information for submission to the Council.” 

February 17th.—The Report of the Assembly was published, an/ 
contained the following leading points; (1) The sovereignty over 
Manchuria belongs to China ; (2) The military measures of Japan cannot 
be regarded as measures of self-defence ; (3) The Manchurian independence 
movement cannot be considered as a spontaneous and genuine inde- 
pendence movement ; (4) Without any declaration of war a large part 0! 
Chinese territory has been forcibly seized and occupied by Japanese troops 
(5) The League will not recognise the existing régime, either de jure o: 
de facto ; (6) The League recommends the evacuation of Japanese troops 
to within the railway zone. 

The Report was in 4 parts. The first adopted the 8 chapters of the 
Lytton Report, as presenting a balanced, impartial and detailed statement 
of the historical background. Part 2 described the measures takei 
by the Council and the Assembly and dealt with events not covered by 
the Lytton Report. For these, in respect of Shanghai, it adopted the 
report of the Consular Commission of Enquiry. Part 3 dealt with the 
chief characteristics of the dispute and gave the conclusions drawn by the 
Assembly. Part 4 contained the recommendations of the Assembly. 

These were based on the following ‘‘ principles, conditions and con- 
siderations ’’: (a) the settlement of the dispute should observe the pro 
visions of the Covenant, the Kellogg Treaty and the Nine-Power Treaty 
(5) it should observe the provisions of the Assembly resoiution of Marc! 
11th, 1932, which declared that the provisions of the Covenant wet 
entirely applicable to the dispute, more particularly as regards tl! 
principle of a scrupulous regard for treaties; the undertaking by the 
members of the League to respect and preserve as against external aggre 
sion the territorial integrity and political independence of all the members, 
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and, their obligation to submit any dispute which might arise to pro- 
cedures for peaceful settlement. (c) In order that a lasting understanding 
might be established, the settlement must conform to the principles and 
conditions laid down by the Lytton Report in chapter 9. (These were 
then quoted.) 

The recommendations were as follows: ‘‘ Whereas the sovereignty 
over Manchuria belongs to China,” the Assembly recommended the 
evacuation of the Japanese troops. But having regard to the particular 
rights of Japan, it recommended the establishment within a reasonable 
period of an organisation under the sovereignty of China and compatible 
with the administrative integrity of China, which ‘‘ should provide a wide 
measure of autonomy, should be in harmony with local conditions and 
should take account of the multilateral treaties in force, the particular 
rights and interests of Japan, the rights and interests of third States, and, 
in general, the principles and conditions set out above.”’ The determina- 
tion of the respective powers of the Chinese Government and the local 
authorities should be made the subject of a declaration by the former 
having the force of an international undertaking. 

Each of the parties was invited to inform the League whether it 
accepted the Assembly’s recommendations, subject to the sole condition 
that the other party also accepted them. The negotiations between 
the parties should take place with the assistance of a committee set up 
by the Assembly. The Secretary-General should notify the Governments 
of the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R. of this acceptance and invite them each 
to appoint a member of the Committee if they desired. 

February 18th.—The Secretary-General received an appeal from the 
Colombian Government and convened a meeting of the Council for 
February 2oth. 

In reply to a League telegram, asking him to explain the presence of 
Peruvian military posts at Tarapaca, a telegram was received from the 
Peruvian Foreign Minister, stating that that town, like Leticia, belonged 
to the territorial zone against the unjustified cession of which the depart- 
ment of Loreto had protested, and which it occupied on its own account. 
Tarapaca was a place which always would belong to Peru, as was shown 
by itsname. Having passed to Colombia two years ago it had again been 
occupied by Peruvians, as the result of a spontaneous movement of 
national re-integration. 

February 21st.—The Council dealt with the appeal of Colombia for 
intervention in the Leticia dispute, and approved a declaration by the 
President to the effect that it must first endeavour to settle the matter 
in conformity with para. 3 of Article 15. The Colombian representative 
said that the Amazon frontier dispute had been settled in 1922 by a treaty 
to which opposition had been greater in Colombia than in Peru. 

The Assembly met to consider the Sino-Japanese dispute, and M. 
Hymans, the Chairman, reviewed the situation. He said that efforts 
at conciliation had been pursued for 17 months, but had to be abandoned 
as ineffectual. The procedure of conciliation was not yet closed, however, 
and could not be closed until the adoption by the Assembly of the Report 
provided for in Article 15, para. 4 of the Covenant. He suggested an 
adjournment till February 24th, to give time to study the Report, and 
this was adopted. 

The Committee of 19 then met and dealt with the question of the 
States to be represented on the proposed Negotiation Committee. The 
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following were decided upon: France, Germany, Great Britain, Italy, 
Czechoslovakia, the Netherlands, Portugal, Spain, the Irish Free State, 
and Canada. Poland was undecided. 

The Japanese delegation issued a reply to the Report of the Com- 
mittee of 1g which concluded with an appeal to the League to “‘ think 
twice’ before making a decision. The reply called attention to the 
following points: (I) Japan did not desire to see Manchuria separated 
from Chinese sovereignty, and some measure of blame for what had 
happened since September, 1931 must attach to the League for its hasty 
attitude of condemnation in the early stages of the dispute which had 
rallied Western opinion against Japan. (2) Japanese military action 
in Manchuria was an act of self-defence, necessitated by conditions 
existing in China. (3) Japan was convinced that a fundamental solution 
of the dispute could not be realised unless the principles of the Covenant 
and the Treaties were applied in harmony with realities. (4) Since 
Manchukuo had been established it had gone steadily forward on the 
road of progress. Only in Jehol did organised opposition continue. 
(5) Bandits and Chang Hsueh-liang’s troops, encouraged by the League, 
were concentrating and Japan, bound by treaty to assure the security 
of Manchukuo, could not remain inactive. (6) Nine out of ten of the 
principles mentioned in the Lytton Report, according to the Report itself, 
could not be fulfilled without a strong central Government in China. 
The proposition to withdraw the Japanese troops appeared to assume 
that the security of Manchuria could be maintained by local gendarmerie, 
and was ‘‘absurd and impracticable.”’ (7) Japan maintained her 
objections to the inclusion of the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R. on the proposed 
committee. In proposing to bind members and non-members not to 
recognise another State the League would be acting ultra vires. (8) The 
draft report encouraged China to reject peace overtures and evade a 
settlement. (9g) Japan was responsible for the maintenance of peace 
in the Far East, and was ready to co-operate in that work with any 
Powers willing to go hand in hand with her. (10) The complexity of the 
Far Eastern situation was emphasised ; it could not be elucidated by 
the Lytton Commission in view of the brevity of its stay there. 

The Japanese also issued a statement regarding Jehol. Over 79,000 
Chinese troops were concentrated in the frontier region south of thie 
Great Wall and their presence was a serious danger to Manchukuo 
because it was part of a policy aimed at the restoration of lost territories. 
The operations rendered necessary by the attitude of Chang Hsueli-liang 
did not differ from those carried out in North Manchuria for the restoration 
of order. The action of the Japanese forces was regulated by tlie 
Manchukuo Protocol. 

They would not advance South of the Great Wall unless Chinese troop 
movements forced them to do so for strategic reasons. 


February 23rd.—The Committee of 19 decided to recommend to the 
Assembly that its special session ought not to be dispersed, but should 
continue in being. The Assembly was also to be asked vo designate 4 
watching committee of 21 States, composed of the Committee and of 
representatives of Canada and the Netherlands. 

February 24th.—The Assembly adopted the Report of the Committee 
of 19, and decided that the machinery of the League should continue 1 
action. It also appointed the watching committee of 21 States, and 
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decided that the U.S.A. and the U.S:S.R. should be asked to co-operate 
with that body. 

The Report was adopted by 42 to 1 (Japan) with one abstention 

(Siam). 
, Mr. Matsuoka at once announced that his Government found them- 
selves compelled to conclude that Japan and the other members of the 
League entertained different views of the manner to achieve peace in 
the Far East, and were obliged to feel that they had reached the limit of 
their endeavours to co-operate with the League in regard to Sino-Japanese 
differences. They would, however, make their utmost efforts for the 
establishment of peace in the Far East. 

The Japanese delegation then withdrew. 

Previous to the vote, the Chairman of the Committee of 19 made a 
declaration stating that the draft Report which it had submitted expressed 
the unanimous opinion of the delegates representing the 19 States. 

Dr. Yen expressed relief that they had now come to condemn the 
violation of the Covenant even by an important member State. As a 
loyal member of the League, China believed in third-party judgment as 
a basis of justice ; she welcomed and would welcome, as she always did 
welcome, the co-operation of friendly States in national reconstruction. 

China heartily welcomed the collaboration of the U.S.A. and the 
U.S.S.R. in the League’s efforts. The delegation would vote for the 
Report and accepted the recommendations without reserve. If Japan 
rejected it and its recommendations the rights of China as a party 
applying under para. 6 of Article 15 would remain wholly unaffected. 

Mr. Matsuoka complained that one outstanding feature noticeable 
throughout the Report was the failure to realise the actual situation in 
the Far East and the ultimate aim impelling Japan’s action. The 
Powers had long been dealing in fictions regarding China. To-day the 
Nanking Government administered the affairs of less than 4 of the 18 
Provinces. 

He then referred to the achievements of Japan in Manchuria and said 
the Committee had passed judgment against a nation which was the 
bulwark of whatever law, order and peace existed in the Far East, and 
in favour of one whose backward condition had been the cause of wars 
for nearly a century. 

He asked the League to consider carefully the tenth and final principle 
in the Lytton Report, chapter 9. China could not be changed by 
technical commissions ; much more was needed, so much that no Power 
or group of Powers would be willing to undertake the task. Some form 
of peaceful international control would be necessary for the real China— 
the China that did not fight her own battles, but called on distant friends 
to fight her nearby neighbour. 

He wished to put one categorical question ; was the Chinese Govern- 
ment prepared to accept those recommendations which envisaged in the 
final analysis an international control in one form or another ? What 
justification was there for an attempt to establish international control 
over Manchuria ? Would the American people agree to control for the 
Panama Canal Zone or the British people permit it over Egypt ? Japan 
had not recovered Manchuria from Russia to restore it to China after 
the great efforts made to develop it into what it was to-day. The League 
had left Japan no alternative but promptly and unequivocally to answer 
“No,” but Japan desired to help China as far as lay within her power. 
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The effort to assist Manchukuo to her feet would lead some day to a 
realization of Japan’s desire and duty to help China. i 

After hearing an appeal from Dr. Wellington Koo for moral support 
in Jehol, the Assembly accepted a draft resolution presented by the 
Chairman, which, after referring to Part 4, Section 3 of the Report adopted 
by the Assembly in virtue of Article 15, para. 4 of the Covenant (according 
to which the members of the League intended to abstain from taking an, 
isolated action with regard to Manchuria, etc.), stated that the Secretary- 
General was instructed to communicate a copy of the Report to the 
States non-members of the League who were signatories of the Kellogg 
Treaty or the Nine-Power Treaty, informing them of the Assembly’s 
hope that they would associate themselves with the views expressed in 
the Report and would, if necessary, concert their action and their attitude 
with the members of the League. 

Further, the Assembly decided to appoint an advisory committee to 
follow the situation, to assist the Assembly in performing its duties under 
Article 3, para. 3 of the Covenant, and with the same objects, to aid the 
members of the League in concerting their action among themselves and 
with the non-member States. This Committee would consist of the 
members of the Committee of 19 and the representatives of Canada and 
the Netherlands ; it would invite the Governments of the U.S.A. and the 
U.S.S.R. to co-operate in its work. It would report to the Assembly 
whenever it thought fit. 

The Assembly was to remain in session, and its President after con- 
sulting the Committee, might convene it whenever he thought fit. 


February 25th.—The Advisory Committee appointed to watch events 
in the Far East held its first meeting. Mr. Eden asked the members 
to consider individually the problem of the export of arms in relation to 
events in the Far East and suggested it might be useful to set up a sub- 
committee of the Powers chiefly concerned, and this was agreed to. 

The Secretary-General received a reply from the U.S. Government 
to the letter asking the latter to associate itself with the views expressed 
in the Report. Mr. Stimson said that in the situation which had developed 
out of the controversy the purpose of the United States had coincided 
in general with that of the League. In pursuance of the objective of 
pacific settlement, while the League had been exercising jurisdiction 
over a controversy between two of its members, the U.S. Government 
had endeavoured to give support to the League, reserving to itself inde- 
pendence in judgment with regard to method and scope. 

The findings of fact arrived at by the League and the understanding 
of the facts derived by the U.S. Government from reports made to it 
by its own representatives were in substantial accord. With the League’ 
‘“measured statement of conclusions’’ the U.S. Government was in 
general accord. ‘‘In their affirmations, respectively of the principle 
of non-recognition and their attitude in regard thereto, the League and 
the United States are on common ground. The League has recom: 
mended principles of settlement. In so far as appropriate under the 
treaties to which it is party, the American Government express its 
general endorsement of the principles thus recommended.” 

Issue of statement by the Japanese Government. (See Japan.) 


February 27th.—The British Government, with the full support of 
the French Government, asked the Council to take appropriate action 
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under Article 11 of the Covenant to prevent the supply of arms to Bolivia 
and Paraguay. 

The Chairman of the Committee of Three dealing with the S. American 
disputes received a communication from the Peruvian Government that 
it had given orders to the troops that all hostile activities were to be 
immediately stopped. 

A message was received from the Colombian representative that his 
Government had given orders to the troops to abstain from all hostile 
acts or reprisals. 

Foreign Secretary’s statement in Parliament re embargo on export 
of arms. (See Great Britain.) 

February 28th—The Committee of Three proposed as a provisional 
settlement of the Leticia dispute that both Governments should agree to 
negotiate on the basis of the 1922 treaty, and that meanwhile the Leticia 
area should be temporarily internationalized under the guarantee of the 
League, the Colombian authorities being responsible for public order. 
The Colombian delegation accepted these proposals. 

Note from the U.S. Government. (See U.S.A.) 


DISARMAMENT CONFERENCE. 

February 15th.—The Political Committee discussed the British draft 
declaration against resort to force. M. Litvinoff moved an amendment 
extending it from Europe to all nations, and was supported by the dele- 
gates of Italy, the Netherlands, Persia, Switzerland and Uruguay. 

Mr. Eden pointed out that it was a predominantly European problem, 
and they were discussing how they could help to meet the French plan 
of security in so far as it affected Europe. At a later stage, when they 
came to consider the consultative pact, the examination of problems 
which affected other than European States could more appropriately be 
undertaken. 

M. Bourquin proposed amendments to make the draft more precise, 
and Mr. Henderson, summing up the debate, said the Committee appeared 
to wish that the declaration should be embodied in the Disarmament 
Convention. 

The draft was referred to a sub-committee comprising 13 States, 
together with the Soviet and Belgian amendments. 

February 16th.—The British air proposals were discussed in the 
General Committee, which decided to-entrust to a special Air Committee 
(comprising representatives of 18 Powers) the consideration of the pro- 
posals, together with amendments submitted by Herr Nadolny, and 
Suggestions made by M. Pierre Cot. During the discussion, Mr. Eden 
said the problems of military aviation could not be solved until some 
solution was found for those of civil aviation. The procedure contem- 
plated was merely to give effect to the proposal put before the Conference 
by Sir John Simon on November 17th. 

_ Mr. Gibson said American civil aviation must be exempted from 
International control because of geographical and meteorological con- 
ditions peculiar to the country. They had 11,000 commercial machines, 
but only 74 were suitable for combatant use. 

_ Herr Nadolny reminded the Committee that he had asked it to decide 
immediately on the abolition of military aviation, together with control 
of civil aviation and the prohibition of bombing. If, however, the 


majority did not think this feasible, the complete abolition of air forces 
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might be ruled out, but it would still be necessary to prohibit bom- 
bardment. 

February 17th.—The General Committee dealt with the French pro- 
posal for the standardisation of Continental land forces. M. Pierre Cot 
moved a resolution providing that the Committee should note: (a) that 
only a military status of a definitely defensive character is compatible 
with a régime of security ; and (b) that in Continental Europe an army 
with short-term service and limited effectives is the type which repre- 
sents the most defensive character and with which mobilisation is shortest 
and so most capable of ensuring that the pacific procedures provided for 
in the Covenant can be set in motion without the League being faced 
with an accomplished fact. ‘‘ The Committee considers (it continued) 
that the general adoption of this type of army would make it possible to 
bring about a general reduction of effectives, both by a decrease in the 
number called up, and by a reduction in the duration of service ; and, 
in addition, will progressively render the effectives comparable and will 
assist in the application of methods of calculation like those proposed 
by the U.S. Delegation ay 

M. Cot said the essential point was to ascertain whether it was possible 
to effect disarmament without a transformation of European armies, so 
as to make them comparable with each other. France had chosen the 
army with short service and limited effectives ; the short-service type 
was fitted only for defence, and France had selected it in the interests 
of peace. A combination of the militia system and the professional army 
would be the worst possible solution, for it would yield the strongest 
offensive force. 

They would first have to decide on the question of principle, and he 
would state that France, reserving the question of special situations, 
contemplated—subject to sufficient security and _ supervision—the 
establishment of a military service of 8-g months. The details to be 
submitted by France would naturally, however, depend on the answers 
given to other questions, particularly those concerned with pre-military 
training and extra-military forces. 

M. Litvinoff said there was no professional army in the U.S.S.R., and 
in accepting the resolution he would be conceding nothing. The Italian 
delegate doubted whether it would be possible for them substantially to 
change their military organisation. 

February 20th—The Air Committee held its first meeting and dealt 
with the British terms of reference and some German amendments, and 
decided eventually by 7 votes to 6 (with 6 abstentions, including the 
U.S.A.) to take the questions of control or internationalisation of civil 
aircraft first, in order to ascertain whether the entire abolition of military 
and naval machines would be feasible. 

In a statement of British policy Lord Londonderry called attention 
to the developments for widespread destruction of modern aviation, and 
said his Government were prepared to subscribe to universal acceptance 
of the abolition of military aircraft and of air bombing, except for police 
purposes, provided only that there could be devised an effective scheme 
for the control of civil aviation, which would prevent all possibility ©! 
the misuse of civil aircraft for military purposes. The result of mere 
abolition of military air forces without means for the international control 
of civil aviation would only be to enhance the menace of indiscriminate 
bombardment of the civil population of great cities. 
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Any such scheme would have to ‘satisfy at least two conditions ; it 
must effectively prevent any possibility of the resources of civil aviation 
being used for military purposes in the event of hostilities breaking out - 
and it must not prevent or hamper the fullest development of aviation 
in every country for civil purposes, or restrict freedom in research and 
expe riment. 

Lord Londonderry then put seven questions which required answering 
by the Committee. Among these were: what were the conditions to 
be satisfied to prevent the misuse of civil aircraft for war purposes ; 
whether international control involved international ownership; and 
whether it would involve some regulation of subsidies. 

Herr Brandenburg said regulation, accompanied by prohibition of air 
bombardment, would suffice to prevent civil aircraft being misused, but 
he would not object to supervision, provided military aviation were 
abolished and that civil aviation did not suffer from control. 

Lord Londonderry suggested the appointment of a Sub-Committee 
to consider details as to what was meant by supervision and regulation. 

M. Pierre Cot appealed for the internationalisation of civil aircraft 
and the establishment of an international police force. He was convinced 
that civil aircraft might be rapidly transformed into military weapons, 
and in this view was supported by the delegates of Belgium, Czechoslovakia, 
Norway, Sweden and Yugo-slavia. 

February 22nd.—In the General Committee Herr Nadolny replied 
to the French proposals for standardisation of Continental armies on the 
basis of short service and limited effectives. He said the character of 
armies depended chiefly on the extent to which they were equipped with 
aggressive weapons, and, as to effectives, the capacity for aggression 
would not be influenced so much by standardisation of army types as by 
reduction and per-equation in the different establishments. He appended 
a resolution asking the Committee, before pronouncing on the principle of 
standardisation to take a decision without delay on the abolition of 
specially offensive arms and the limitation of permitted war material. 

Mr. Henderson was unable to accept this proposal as an amendment 
to the French resolution, because it was in contradiction to the decision 
taken by the Committee on February 13th (that the Committee should 
first decide on questions of principle concerning effectives). 

The Air Committee considered a scheme for inter-nationalisation put 
forward by M. Cot, which was based on the establishment of an interna- 
tional company to manage the great transport lines, with international 
supervision of them and of the secondary lines. The characteristics of 
aircraft would be fixed with a view to preventing their use for military 
purposes, and an international air police force would have to be established. 

Senor Madariaga said that regulation and control were nationalist 
and non-co-operative measures and might hamper development, whereas 
internationalisation permitted effective co-operation and left the door 
open for all developments. 

February 22nd.—The French resolution of February 17th was adopted 
by the General Committee by 21 votes to 5. The British and the 
American delegates voted in favour of it, but there were 31 abstentions. 

February 27th—The General Committee decided upon a negative 
answer to the question as to whether the standardisation of Continental 
armies on the basis of short service and limited effectives should apply 
in whole or in part to oversea forces. 
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Mr. Henderson then asked the Committee to take the question as to 
whether pre-military training should be reckoned in the period of training. 
Herr Nadolny said No, but the question was not pursued, because dis- 
agreement arose as to the procedure to be followed, the German and 
Italian delegates wishing the question of land material to be dealt with 
first. 

Mr. Henderson urged the need of progress on businesslike lines and 
advised their taking decisions of principle on the question of effectives 
first. 

As regards overseas forces, Mr. Eden said that in practice short 
service could not be applied to all of these, and Herr Nadolny insisted 
that standardisation must apply to forces stationed near the home 
country. One half of the French army consisted of oversea troops with 
long service, of which two-thirds were stationed near or even in France, 
The Italian delegate supported this view. 

M. Cot said that for the moment it was necessary to decide whether 
colonial armies should be limited and whether they should be standardised 
with short service. Certainly they should be limited, but it was im- 
possible to contemplate short service. 

The Air Committee made no progress, the German and Italian dele- 
gates refusing to discuss the internationalisation of civil aircraft until 
the question of the entire abolition of military aircraft has been decided. 

M. Cot outlined a scheme for international ownership of civil aircraft, 
but Sir Philip Sassoon drew attention to several practical difficulties and 
asked whether the scheme would ensure that civil aviation would not in 
any circumstances be used for military purposes. 

February 28th——The sub-committee of the Political Committee 
reached an agreement regarding the British draft of the affirmation 
against the use of force by which the signatories would state in the 
preamble that they desired to prohibit resort to force in the same condi- 
tions as those in which the Kellogg Treaty prohibited it. In the affirma- 
tion itself they would state that they would in no circumstances have 
resort to force as an instrument of national policy. This formula was 
accepted by the French and German representatives. 


Norway. 
February 25th.—The Cabinet resigned, following on a vote of no- 
confidence the previous day at the conclusion of the Finance debate. 
The Liberal and Left, 80 votes, supported the motion, against the Con- 
servatives and Farmer’s Party, 67 votes. 
The King asked M. Mowinckel (Liberal Left) to form a Cabinet. 


Peru. 

February 14th.—Fighting was reported to have broken out near 
Leticia with Colombian forces, which claimed the capture of Tarapaca. 

February 15th.—Diplomatic relations with Colombia were severed. 
The Government issued a statement through the principal Legations 
abroad announcing that Colombia had terminated negotiations for 
mediation, and that the commander of the Colombian forces had issued 
an ultimatum to the Peruvian forces at Tarapaca and then bombarded tt 
from Brazilian waters. This action had obliged Peruvian aeroplanes t0 
drop bombs on the attacking gunboats. 
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February 18th.—Foreign Minister’s reply to League telegram re 
Tarapaca. (See League of Nations.) 

The Colombian squadron on the Putumayo was bombed from the 
air and retired into Brazilian waters. The Government ‘‘ denounced 
this practice to the Brazilian Government with the object of preventing 
further breaches of neutrality.” 

February 19th.—The Colombian Legation in Lima was sacked by 
Peruvians and the Minister took refuge in the Chilean Embassy. 

February 24th.—A decree was issued providing for the extension of 
military training through the setting up of a special department for giving 
compulsory instruction to all young men aged between 21 and 25. 

February 27th—Statement to League Committee ve cessation of 
hostilities. (See League of Nations.) 


Poland. 

February 15th.—Speaking in the Foreign Affairs Committee of Parlia- 
ment the Foreign Minister said of the League of Nations, that, though 
it could not settle all matters interesting Poland, it was a factor stabilising 
relations in Europe, and an organisation aiming at international settle- 
ments on the basis of international co-operation, which was very close to 
the tendency of Polish policy. But Polish activities in the League en- 
countered certain difficulties, because advantage was taken of it for 
activities which had nothing in common with its organisation. 

It was announced that the Budget showed an expenditure of 2,451 
million zloty (£81,700,000) and revenue of 2,057 millions (£68,566,000). 
Further economies were expected to enable the deficit to be reduced to a 
figure at which it could be covered from Treasury reserves. 


Rumania. 

February 15th.—A strike broke out at the Bucarest railway workshops 
and eleven of the leaders were arrested. The strike was understood to 
be in protest against the arrests of Communists. 

February 16th.—Troops fired on strikers who had refused to disperse, 
and a fight ensued in which three strikers were killed. 

Signature of Little Entente Statute. (See Switzerland.) 

February 18th.—The Minister of Finance announced that an agree- 
ment had been concluded, in Paris, with the holders of State bonds, by 
which sinking fund payments were to be suspended for the period January 
Ist, 1933, to March 31st, 1935. Other arrangements were included, 
making the total saving on war debt and relief bonds over 2,000 million 
lel (say £3,600,000). 

February 25th.—Publication of text of Little Entente Statute. (See 
Czecho-Slovakia.) 


South Africa. 

February 15th—The Prime Minister and General Smuts met and 
conferred regarding the proposals made by the former for a Coalition 
Government. 

February 23rd.—It was understood that the Coalition negotiations 
had been successfully concluded, after conversations between the Premier, 
General Smuts, Mr. Havenga and Mr. Duncan. 

February 24th—Both the Nationalist and the South African Parties 
accepted the agreement for a Coalition. It was proposed that the Prime 
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Minister should have six seats in the Cabinet, including one for Labour, 
and General Smuts six, including one without a Department. 

February 28th—In the House of Assembly the Prime Minister 
announced the coming formation of a National Government and the 


arrangements for a General Election. 


Spain. 

February 15th.—The Minister of Public Works (Socialist) announced 
that the Socialist Party intended to continue to collaborate with the 
Government. (Rumours had been current of a split in the Cabinet.) 
On the same occasion the Prime Minister made an appeal for “‘ imperson- 
alisation ”’ of politics, and said that in the new Spain mental anarchy— 
the bubbling up of sentiments, in the romantic pursuit of which men 
forgot social discipline and social duty—must disappear. They had to 
effect a profound transformation of society without a revolution. 

February 24th—The Cabinet received a vote of confidence in the 
Cortes, by 173 votes to 130, in a debate on an incident at Casas Viejas, 
where the Shock Police had been accused of using terrorist methods and 
summarily executing persons suspected of revolutionary activity. 


Switzerland. 

February 15th.—The Little Entente Conference, meeting at Geneva, 
decided to take measures to transform the Entente into a unified inter- 
national organisation, which would eventually be open to other States. 
The common policy of the three countries was to be directed by a Per- 
manent Council (composed of the three Foreign Ministers) with a Secre- 
tariat, and an economic council for the co-ordination of the economic 
interests of the States in their relations with one another and with other 
States. The agreements were embodied in a Statute of the Little Entente, 
and an official statement regarding it announced that the three States 
had decided that all their political treaties, all their unilateral acts 
changing the political situation of any one of them in relation to an ex- 
ternal State, and every economic agreement capable of having important 
political consequences would require the previous unanimous consent 
of the Council. All existing treaties were to be gradually unified. 

February 16th.—The Statute of the Little Entente was signed at 
Geneva by the three Foreign Ministers, under the title of “‘ Pact of Re- 
organisation.” 

February 25th.—Publication of the text of the Statute. (See Czecho- 


slovakia.) 


U.S.A. 

February 15th.—The House Foreign Affairs Committee approved a 
resolution that the President be authorised to place an embargo on the 
export of arms to nations at war or threatening war in North and South 
America. 

Mr. Roosevelt was shot at by an Italian at Miami. He was unhurt, 
but Mr. Cermak, the Mayor of Chicago, was seriously wounded. 

February 16th.—The Senate, by 63 votes to 23, adopted a resolution 
for the submission to the States of the Union of an amendment to tle 
Constitution which included the repeal of the Eighteenth Amendment. 

It was learnt that Mr. Stimson, in a memorandum submitted, not 
long previously, to the Foreign Affairs Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives had said that if the League or any other comprehensive group 
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of important States should mutually arrive at a verdict that one side or 
the other in an international dispute was the aggressor, the participation 
of the U.S.A. in a general arms embargo would be “‘ not merely practical 
and sound, but necessary to preserve our own dignity and standing as a 
peaceful nation.” 

February 20th.—Mr. Roosevelt entertained the British Ambassador 
on his return from London, and subsequently made a statement to the 
effect that Sir Ronald Lindsay had given him, unofficially, the views of 
the British Government ‘‘ touching the broader aspects of the World 
Economic Conference and other questions. Conversation was confined 
to the general aspect of the various problems.” 

The House of Representatives voted, by 289 votes to 121, to repeal 
the Eighteenth (Prohibition) Amendment. 

February 21st.—Mr. Roosevelt received a visit from the French 
Ambassador, with whom he discussed world economic problems. 

Mr. Mellon’s speech at the Pilgrims Dinner. (See Great Britain.) 

February 24th.—Senator Hull made a statement to the press on the 
occasion of the announcement that he was to be Secretary of State in 
the Roosevelt Cabinet. He said ‘‘ there should be no laxity on the part 
of this or any other nation in the observance of both the letter and the 
spirit of the treaties and of international good faith . . . there 
should be sane, realistic and international co-operation . . . to aid 
in preserving the peace of the world.’’ America must henceforth play 
a full part in effecting the normal restoration of national economic 
relationships and world economic rehabilitation. That the war debts 
owed to the Government were but one factor in this would not be con- 
troverted. 

February 25th.—Following the closing of all banks in Michigan and 
Maryland, Congress enacted, and the President signed, an amendment 
to the National Bank Act (the Couzons Amendment). This authorized 
the Controller of Currency to extend the same privileges to national banks 
in difficulty as State chartered banks were accorded in emergencies. 
(Nine States had enacted legislation giving their banking commissioners 
power to restrict withdrawals on one or another moratorium plan.) 

Reply of the Government to the League’s letter of February 24th, re 
the Sino-Japanese dispute. (See League of Nations.) 

February 27th.—The State Department announced that it would 
co-operate with the League Advisory Committee on the Far Eastern 
problem ; the country would, however, act under its own treaty commit- 
ments and would judge each development on its merits. 

_It was learnt that Mr. Henry Ford had intervened in the banking 
crisis in Detroit and had offered to take over the First National Bank and 
the Guardian National Bank of Commerce and supply the funds needed 
for their re-organisation. He stipulated that he should have a free hand 
as to the methods of conducting their business. 

February 27th—The Senate passed a resolution empowering the 
President to declare a general embargo on the export of arms, but action 
was suspended owing to a motion by Senator Bingham to reconsider the 
vote. The Speaker blocked action in the House of Representatives by 
Pg to permit a resolution to be taken under a motion to suspend 

1e rules. 

__ February 28th—The Government informed the League that on 
February 2oth it had sent a Note to the Peruvian Government expressing 
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regret that it had refused Brazilian mediation, and urging it to accept 
any terms of conciliation proposed by the League. It had now sept 
identical Notes to both Governments giving its fullest support to the 
League’s action. (i.e., The proposal of the Committee of Three.) 
It was learnt that thirteen States had passed Acts permitting restric. 


tions on the withdrawal of bank deposits. 
Two banks, to be owned by Mr. Ford, were incorporated in Detroit, 


U.S.S.R. ; | 

February 16th.—Ratifications were exchanged in Moscow of the 
Pact of Non-Aggression and Conciliation Convention with France, signed 
on November 27th, 1932. 

February 24th.—It was reported that the Council of People’s Com- 
missars had ordered State enterprises to carry out a further all-round 
reduction of staffs, and had introduced regulations for the reduction of 
total wages to aggregates fixed by the State Planning Commission, 

February 26th.—The Commissar for Heavy Industry was reported to 
have cancelled the plans for the import of machinery during 1933 to the 
value of 21 million roubles, owing to lack of foreign exchange. It was 
stated that the machinery required was already being manufactured in 
the Union. 

Reports were current in Moscow that the situation on the CER 
was very unsettled and that attacks on the line were frequent in spite of 
appeals for action to the Manchukuo and Japanese authorities. 

February 27th—A decree was issued stating that the Government 
recognised that the Ukraine and the North Caucasus had not sufficient 
grain, owing to the poor harvest of 1932, and had accordingly decided 
to advance 600,000 tons of seed-grain from the State reserves. 


Yugo-slavia. 

February 16th.—It was learnt that the Executives of the three dis 
solved parties, Radicals, Democrats and Serb Agrarians, had jointly 
published a protest against the domestic policy of the Government. 
They announced that they, together with all the Opposition parties, 
were at war with the existing régime. 

February 25th.—Publication of text of Little Entente Statute. (See 


zechoslovakia.) 


FORTHCOMING EVENTS. 


1933. 
March 23rd *Committee of the International Chamber of 
Commerce on Road Transport rs a 


os 27en *Child Welfare Committee aa ace 
April 4th-8th *Committee on Traffic in Women and Children ... Geneva 
24th *Establishment Committee, I.L.O. ... Geneva 

24th *Finance Committee, L. of N. Geneva 

25th *Finance Committee, I.L.O. ... Geneva 

26th *Supervisory Commission, L. of N. ... . Geneva 

27th *62nd Session of the Governing Body, I.L.O. ... Geneva 

8th *71st Session of the Council ... Geneva 


Paris 
Geneva 
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